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GARIBALDI AND THE UNIFICATION OF ITALY 


THE MACLEAN PRIZE ORATION 





The past century has witnessed few incidents more 
noble or dramatic than the final unification of Italy. Dante, 
the father of the Italian language, and the philosopher of 
the Italian people, had dreamed of Italian empire six cen- 
turies before, and long previous to the advent of Garibaldi, 
Petrarch and the fanatical Rienzi had also cherished the 
old Roman hope of a Roman Republic. 

General Garibaldi has been dead but twenty years, 
but even now something mystical, something legendary, 
is attached to his memory. To the imaginative he is a 
William Tell; to the lovers of the epic he is a Godfrey or 
an Ithacan Ulysses, for there was not one act of his life 
which had not the surprise of romance and the subtle 
charm of a magical influence. Like the heroes of an old 
Norse legend, his rugged career seemed predestined by the 
Valkyrs to be unalterably accomplished. 

The year 1848 marked a crisis in the history of Europe, 
for it was a year fraught with popular manifestoes, with 
workmen’s revolts, with new-made constitutions, with civic 
turmoil. Ferdinand, Louis Philippe, Metternich and the 
Pope, the supreme representatives of the old régime, were 
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fugitives from their people. The little independent repub- 
lics of Italy had overthrown their feudal lords during the 
Middle Ages, had then quarreled among themselves, and 
again become the plunder and appanage of a few noble 
families. Mighty, republican Florence, surfeited with the 
laurels of history, now lay dormant and unheedful. Proud, 
beautiful Venice had crumbled like an ancient mummy in 
the rude hands of Napoleon, while the Pope at Rome, for- 
getting his pontifical duty as the “ Vicar of Christ,” was 
now lusting for temporal sovereignty. Europe was all 
ready for that magical touch which would release the 
frightful tension of politics, which would make and unmake 
monarchies, which would fill the city streets with the 
howls of insurrection. 

Garibaldi was now an exile from home upon the South 
American pampas, fighting the battles of Montevideo with 
that fierce band of guerilla warriors which he called his 
“Ttalian Legion.” But with the star of hope for Italian 
emancipation shining beyond seas this noblest heart of 
Young Italy could only say, “My place is there/ Italy 
shall be no longer the battle ground of ambitious for- 
eigners!” 

He at once offered his sword and the blood of his few 
devoted followers to the service of the new Pope. His 
offer was ignored! He next sought Charles Albert,— the 
very king who had condemned him to death fourteen years 
before,—and Jdegged his permission to fight in his ranks 
against Austria. The king, suspicious of this bronzed 
“leader of the Red Shirts,” stammered and excused him- 
self! But the patriotism which had flamed across seven 
thousand miles of the Atlantic was not to be daunted by 
the rebuffs of the vacillating monarch of Savoy, for at 
Milan thirty thousand volunteers gathered to his standards 
as joyously as at the foot-fall of a Pompey. The people 
rose with ringing acclamation for their intrepid hero, The 
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war-cry rang “from Alp to Aetna!” Italy was to be liber- 
ated! The destinies of the race were about to be fulfilled ! 

On, inconstant, unfaithful Italy! Such, too, was the 
enthusiasm which Rienzi stirred in the breasts of your 
fickle mobs centuries before, and then, in front of the very 
Capitol where he had proclaimed to them their liberty, with 
those same capricious multitudes seething and hissing at 
his words, the last grand tribune of the Roman people was 
assassinated ! 

But to Garibaldi the Italian heart was ever true. 
Cavour, Mazzini and Victor Emmanuel sever could have 
joined North to South and created a nation had it not been 
for the occult charm and magnetism of this idolized hero, 
the worship of whose triumphs was patriotism itself. 

But the cause of Italy was tottering though she at 
last seemed sole mistress of her destinies. Charles Albert, 
beaten back by the relentless sword of Austria, abdicated 
in favor of his son, Victor Emmanuel, while Garibaldi, 
now a man of fifty years, became a stranger in the land of 
his birth. No martyrdom of the pagan days of Nero could 
have equalled the sufferings inflicted by these Christian 
tyrants upon their Christian victims. 

But ten years later the sword of the grand old leader 
was again unsheathed in the cause of popular liberty and 
national deliverance. Sicily was struggling against the 
wave which was threatening to quench the flames of her 
liberty. Enough! Garibaldi came forth like an eagle of 
war from the sequestered gardens of Caprera. His beloved 
thousand were about him and the diplomatic world was a 
second time dumb-founded by an exhibition of their South 
American warfare upon the classical battle grounds of the 
Caesars. 

Within a few months the warrior was master of a 
kingdom, had handed Sicily over entire to Victor Emmanuel, 
and had fulfilled his promise to obtain “a new and brilliant 
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jewel for his master’s crown.” Then, with the dignity of 
a hero-god, he returned alone to his hermitage in rock- 
bound Caprera, refusing every honor and reward offered 
him by his sovereign king. 

The whole world was touched. Even Italy’s bitterest 
enemies thrilled with admiration for such sublimity. The 
hearts of his countrymen opened with warm gratefulness, 
for by this deed Garibaldi had abnegated self and party 
and consecrated a// to his own suffering, unhappy Italy. 
Thus did the “mysterious conqueror,” in his zeal to create 
for himself a fatherland, proclaim to Italy her true king! 
Thus did history 

“* Retread two thousand selfish years to show 
Another Cincinnatus ! ’’ 

But Cavour had said, “Without Rome for a capital, 
Italy can never be firmly united!” “Venice and Rome! 
Rome or Death!” Those alone in whose veins runs warm 
Italian blood can realize what Rome means to the Italian 
mind. Without the city, Italy would be a headless trunk. 
Only the monuments of the old-world centre could complete 
the ravishing beauty of that “Garden of the Earth.” But 
the papacy, “the cruellest and fiercest foe of Italy,” was now 
busied at keeping the city separate. A third time Gari- 
baldi and his patriots came forth. Rome was the emblem 
of United Italy! Rome was Italy! and Rome must be 
won though the marble steps of the capitol be bathed with 
blood ! 

For ten more years that struggle continued, and then 
Victor Emmanuel entered the city. The task was com- 
pleted and the visions of Garibaldi’s boyhood days were at 
last fulfilled. 

Such was the nativity of a new nation. Thus was 
born into the world a new race from the stock of Scipio 
and Caesar, children of an ancient world now cradled 
among the tombs of twenty-five centuries of history. Italy 
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is no longer inert and helpless, subject to the caprice of 
Austrian diplomacy; her provinces will be no more par- 
celled out to the tyranny of a few noble families; her 
patriots will never again grind out life in exile or in dun- 
geon. Italy is emancipated! Italy is a united nation! 
And the sons of her last heroic age are now brothers 
through their worshipping love of Garibaldi. 
‘** Oh, monument of Italian liberty, 
* * * Thee, her new Romulus, 
New Rome salutes with rapturous piety. 


Thy star ascends, oh far from falling, 
Stillness of death upon thee.’’ 


For thou, Lion-heart, art now of the mighty who sleep 
forever in marble. 





THE REALM OF LOVE 

The kingdoms of this world shall pass away. 
The enchanted isles, enthroned upon the west 
To charm the seamen to a golden quest, 

Are vanished with the tides of yesterday. 

The lofty cities where proud kings held sway, 
Builded of old on plain or mountain’s breast, 
With tower and dome and minaretted crest— 

Lo! They are trodden underfoot as clay. 


Yet is one ancient realm inviolate, 
A land of gardens in a silver sea, 
Beneath the skies of an eternal spring. 
And love’s far pilgrimage shall consummate 
All mortal joy with immortality, 
In that fair paradise where Love is king. 
—George Tucker Bispham, Jr. 
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Dolores sat on the string-piece of the rough dock — 
pretty, careless, ignorant Dolores. Her bare brown feet 
were swinging in time to the soft crooning of her sensuous 
voice. She was a picture, was Dolores, a bit of old Castile 
in wild unharmonious settings. At her feet flowed the 
river Chagres, lazily, heavily rolling between its changing 
swampy banks, while the rank tropical growth of Panama, 
palms, liani, and cacti, formed a background for her full 
young figure and brown Spanish face that made her seem 
very beautiful, but oddly out of place. 

Dolores had begun to take a new interest in life. With 
the advent of the engineers and canal officials, the old 
order, for her at least, had disappeared; and in its place 
came the bustle and excitement of nineteenth century pro- 
gress. She was an untaught little person — could not write 
her own name, and had no idea that two and two makes 
four; but in spite of that she had her own views of life, 
and firmly believed in theories of her own as to the existing 
condition of things. There was, however, one vague emo- 
tion of which she was not quite sure, and that was love. 
Under the old order it had never appealed to her as an 
essential attribute to her happiness; but now the men from 
the North with their clean white clothes and soft spoken 
words made her dwell on this intangible feeling whose 
name she did not know, but whose essence was fast creep- 
ing into her shallow heart. Her thoughts were on it now 
as she sang, her rich voice softly vibrating over the slug- 
gish waters of the river. 

“Dolores, I didn’t know you could sing so prettily. 
You ought to be a comic opera queen —or something.” 

The voice startled her so that she nearly fell from the 
planking into the river. A young man in white duck had 
walked out to her and now stood looking down into her 
eyes with an inscrutable smile on his tanned face. 
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“Oh Sefior Graham ’—she began blushing. 

“Yes,” he went on, lazily sitting down at her side, 
“it is very pretty; don’t stop, for the world.” 

But she did not sing again; instead, her little head 
was vainly trying to analyze a new phase of that vague 
emotion that had been troubling her. How strange that 
he should come to her when she was in the midst of such 
thoughts! Had the Lord, of whom the Father at Colon 
had told her, sent him to comfort her in her doubts? Was 
he the solution of this new problem that had made its way 
into her little brain? 

““Why are you so silent, Dolores?” But she answered 
him with a question of her own, 

“Will the Sefior stay here for long?” 

“Tf the Lord lets me live, I’m apt to stay here until I 
die,” he replied enigmatically. ‘You see,” he went on 
softly patting the hand at his side, ‘‘ De Lesseps tells us the 
canal will be completed in eighty-nine, that’s five years 
from now; but I ran across a New York paper the other 
day that said at the present rate of progress it couldn't be 
finished under thirty-six years. So you won't lose sight 
of me for a while yet, unless this climate kills me. Why, 
do you want me to stay?” 

She did not answer, but after looking doubtfully at 
her hand for a moment, slowly withdrew it from his care- 
less grasp. 

“ Does the Sefior like Gatun?” 

“Now that you ask me,I think it’s the most God- 
forsaken place I ever saw. How you who live here have 
the nerve to call it a town, I can’t imagine. Before we 
came there were about fifty inhabitants. Doubtless you 
think it’s a prosperous enough village?” 

“ Before you came —I did not like it.” 

He looked at her closely, but she turned away biting 
her lip. The river seemed to be dully reproaching her for 
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her words, but the birds in the trees were applauding them. 
They had been spontaneous, for she was a child of nature, 
and, God knows, had had no opportunity to become versed 
in the arts of coquetry. 

“ How old are you?” Graham asked with new interest. 

“Fifteen years, the mother says. As for me, I do not 
know.” 

“ And where is your mother?” 

“Gone over the mountains to Panama.” 

“ And your father?” 

“Over the mountains with the mother.” 

“And you are in Gatun alone?” 

“Yes, why should I not be?” 

“Oh, nothing,” he ended lamely. ‘There are many 
workmen here.” 

“Yes. Why do they dig such big holes? Are they 
going to dig the mountains away?” 

He slapped his thigh with a laugh. “You've hit it, 
little girl. That’s what they are going to try todo. But 
never mind, some day you may—mind I say may—some 
day you may see big ships with masts higher than the tall- 
est palm over there sailing through that ditch.” 

A frown rested on her brow. Now why should men 
want to dig the mountains away? And why should men 
want to make ships cross over the land? Such foolishness! 
She became oppressed with the idea that the world was 
full of fools, but she felt that the man at her side was an 
exception. , 

“You know,” he said, “if you stay here much longer 
you will get a sunstroke. I feel like a baked herring. 
Come, let me help you up.” 

She gave him her hand, and as he helped her to arise 
he unconsciously pressed it; and of all things in the world, 
the pressure was as unconsciously returned. 

“Sefior, you look pale.” 
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“Yes, I don’t fee] quite up to the mark today. Just 
a headache is all; a little too much sun, I guess.” Yet in 
spite of his assurances he was worried. Thoughts of the 
yellow-jack that was so prevalent flitted through his brain; 
and the horror of contracting the terrible disease and leav- 
ing his bones to rot in this wilderness made him stagger 
as he walked. 

“Put your hand on my shoulder; you are not well,” 
said Dolores. 

He did as she told him, and they walked on through 
the jungle until at its edge he left her. ‘You will not 
forget me?” he asked, looking into her big brown eyes. 

“Forget you, Sefior?” she said with a certain tremor 
in her voice. “Why should I? What do you mean?” 

“Nothing, little one. Au revoir, or perhaps it would 
better be good-bye,” for he was beginning to be afraid of 
Dolores. He stalked away toward the offices, while she 
stood beneath the trees, with eager eyes watching his tall 
straight figure. 

It was some time before the Englishman made his 
appearance, and he startled her fully as much as the Ameri- 
can had done. Her thoughts were on the same subject, 
but now that she had talked with Graham there was some- 
thing tangible to which they could cling. She had nearly 
succeeded in getting some understanding of the strange 
ideas with which she had been puzzling herself; and she 
had a general, if crude, idea as to her feelings for Graham. 
This admiration for him; her pleasure in his simple pres- 
ence; the thrill that the touch of his hand sent shivering to 
her heart, told her that the puzzle was nearing its solution. 

“You are deep in thought, my pretty girl.” 

She turned. This was a man of much the same type 
as Graham, only taller, and perhaps handsomer. 

“T was thinking of Sefior Graham,” she said inno- 
cently. 
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“ Well,” he laughed, “would it be troubling you too 
much to ask you to turn your thoughts to Sefior Smith?” 

This man she had never seen before, so she asked, 
“ are you one of those who dig holes?” 

“Yes, I am working on the canal: beastly big job, 
you know. But I say, my girl, do you live about here? 
I’ve just come up from Aspinwall. Thriving town that!” 

“Ves, I live in the village.” 

“Village, by Jove! I never thought of that. You 
would call it a village, wouldn’t you?” 

“Oh Gatun? Yes; it is my home.” 

“Then the town was not built in vain. But I say, 
my girl, I'd never look to find such a beauty as you in 
the howling wilderness. Who taught you the king’s 
English?” 

She looked at him in surprise. 

“Oh yes,” he laughed, “the railroad. Never speak 
anything else, I suppose. But I say, a kiss mightn’t be a 
bad thing, you know.” 

She escaped his outstretched arms and ran out into the 
broad glare of the sun. She was not afraid of the man, 
but drew back in horror from the thought of his lips. 

“Oh, well”—he laughed, “if you don’t want to— 
but, by the gods, I’ll see you again. By-bye.” 

When she reached the shelter of her little hut, she 
threw herself at full length in her hammock, and clenched 
her hands in despair. Now why did this second man have 
to intrude himself — just as she was beginning to find some 
foundation for hernew thoughts—to makeall her convictions 
waver, and seem flimsy and insecure? None of the other 
white men at the station appealed to her as did Sefior Gra- 
ham; but now this stranger with his dashing ways, simply 
commanded her admiration. ‘“O Sefior Graham, O Sejior 
Smith,” she cried in despair. “Which is it? Which is 
it? As I am a poor, hard-working girl, I do not know. 
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To the good Lord I leave it. To the good Lord I trust 
myself.” 

Meanwhile, up at the offices, Graham was in a bad 
way. ‘The day seemed interminable: at times he had to 
give up and rest, and when night came his state of mind 
bordered on the chaotic. After tea he sat on the verandah, 
and tried to enjoy his cigar; but the smoke stifled and 
choked him. 

The heat was oppressive; it seemed to envelop one 
like a fog, and to press on one’s breast with deadly insist- 
ence. Graham’s breathing was a succession of sighs. 
Twenty more men had gone to the hospital to day with 
the deadly yellow-jack ; the death-rate was terrifying, and 
he felt that his symptoms pointed to fever. He mused 
bitterly on the state of things. What if he should die 
here? God, what a fix! and with success within easy 
reach! Why had he let them talk him into coming to 
this death trap? His position as chief engineer of his 
section of the canal was a remarkable one for a man of his 
age and inexperience; but it was not worth his life. 
“Death is often the penalty of good fortune,” he mused 
with a sigh; and then he determined to dwell on his pes- 
simistic thoughts no longer. He walked slowly out into 
the night. He had decided to avoid Dolores, for today he 
had learned to care a great deal for her. Tonight, how- 
ever, his mind needed relaxation. He realized that it 
would be better if he did not’see her, but tonight he must 
break the strain under which he was struggling; and, so 
justifying himself, he bent his steps to Dolores. 

He knocked timidly on the wide open door, and in 
response came her rich young voice from the verandah at 
the rear. 

“Tt is I, Dolores,” Graham said. ‘May I come in?” 

“Yes, Sefior,” and she came through the dark house 
to him. 
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“Do you mind if I talk with you for a while?” 

“And why?” she said with a laugh; but nevertheless 
his words thrilled her throngh and through; and her voice 
was low as she said, “ Will the Sefior come to the verandah ? 
It is there I spend these hot nights.” 

He followed her through the house, and she sank grace- 
fully into the low hammock that was stretched between 
two posts. Graham sat on a rough chair at her side, call- 
ing himself a fool for coming, yet feeling oddly at rest 
in her presence. 

There was silence between them for a while, and even 
she intuitively felt that something ought to be said: but 
the stillness of the night, and the motionless figure of the 
man in the chair, cast a charm over her that she dreaded 
to break. Finally she spoke. “It is very hot weather, 
even for Panama.” 

“OQ Panama, Panama,” groaned the man. “You will 
be the death of me, I feel it.” 

“What does the Sefior mean?” she asked, half 
frightened. 

“Oh I was only joking, little girl. I was only think- 
ing into what strange circumstances fate throws us.” He 
sighed deeply. ‘Who would have thought, for instance, 
ten years ago, that I would ever be tied up in this hell-hole? 
But it is almost worth it, to sit here and talk with you.” 

“Where did the Sefior live before he came to Panama?” 

“T lived in Paradise,”-he answered fervently. “In 
God’s Paradise. 

“Now that sounds strange to you, doesn’t it? But I 
will try to tell you. Dolores, can you imagine a garden 
filled with the most beautiful flowers in the world; with 
tall trees green as the deep sea, with the night breeze softly 
passing through their tops? Can you see, at the foot of 
the terrace, a broad river gliding silently by, excepting 
where it gently laps against the stones on the beach? Get 
me a drink, girl! My throat is parched!” 
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He felt better after he had tasted the water, and for a 
time, in talking to Dolores, forgot the fever in his veins. 
He leaned over and took one of her soft warm hands in 
his. ‘Dolores, you are a great comfort to me. I hardly 
know what I should do without you to-night.” 

She thought deeply. Was this man a victim of the 
same strange malady as herself? What a pleasant malady 
it was! She sighed, and forgot to withdraw her hand. 

As for Graham, he was positively surprised at himself. 
It seemed incredible that he should be in such a position, 
and he pressed the hand that lay so comfortably in his 
own, to prove that it all was not an hallucination. Was 
he falling in love? He could explain it in no other way. 
He called himself a fool, but still retained possession of 
the hand, and began to speak to her seriously. 

“Child, are you a good Catholic?” 

She was evidently nonplussed. The little religion that 
had been instilled into her head had not been specific enough 
to need a name. 

“T mean, are you a Christian? Do you fear the Lord?” 

“Oh,” she said with relief. “The Lord! No, I do 
not fear Him. The father told me of the great King who 
rules the whole world, but he did not tell me to fear Him.” 

“<The fear of the Lord is the beginning of wisdom,’” 
he quoted solemnly; then he laughed at himself. How 
could he think of religion, much less talk of it under such 
circumstances? What a pretty picture the girl made, re- 
clining in the low hammock, lazily fanning herself! It 
was too dark to distinguish her features, but he knew that 
they were beautiful; and it was this very veil of uncer- 
tainty that made her all the more fascinating. 

“Have you ever heard of love?” he asked, inwardly 
amused at the seriousness with which he put the question. 

The fan stopped, and she shook her head. Whata 
mysterious sound the word had! Oh yes, she had heard 
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it, but it had never seemed so beautiful to her before. 
She had heard the word, but its meaning was obscure to 
her. “Will you tell me of love, Sefior?” she asked, her 
voice trembling in a way she could not understand. 

Now he stumbled in his sentences, the words running 
one over the other; for some time he was incoherent, but 
finally he told her of love. “It is a mental and physical 
affinity,” he ended. “It is life. It is everything that is, 
and everything that is not. It is indefinable, but it is love, 
and I love you.” 

He was under the spell, and the glitter of her wide, 
frightened eyes had drawn it from him. Strangest of all 
he had no regret; he realised it forthe truth. He loved her. 

“And now you know what it is,” he said, drawing 
closer, “tell me, do you love?” 

Poor Dolores! Her doubts were being rapidly solved 
for her, and she bent her head and softly wept. He drew 
her to him, and raised her head. The eyes were brimming 
with tears, but the lips came to his own. 

Across the yard, the palm trees stood motionless, and 
black against the star-lit sky. The world was silent, and 
the breathing of Dolores was imperceptible. The moment 
of thought had brought the pain back, and he pushed 
the girl roughly from him, and with his hands on her 
shoulders, looked long into her eyes. 

“You are young,” he said, “but you will learn. You 
come of a fickle race. Will you forget me? Tell me, 
will you forget me?” Words that years ago had uncon- 
sciously made their way into his brain came to him now, 
and, drawing her closer to him, he began to quote pro- 
phetically: 

‘ Faint with love, the Lady of the South 
Lay in the Paradise of Lebanon 
Under a heaven of cedar boughs; the drouth 


Of love was on her lips. The light was gone. 
Out of her eyes.” 
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A light breeze sprang from somewhere, and rustled 
among the dry parched leaves of the cacti. ‘ Dolores,” 
he pleaded, “tell me it will never be that way?” 

She did not understand him, and only nestled closer 
in his twitching arms. After awhile she held her lips 
to his. 

“T will leave you,” he said, with difficulty getting to 
his feet. “God! How sultry itis! Will you bring mea 
little more water?” 

While she was gone he leaned heavily against the 
chair, and groaned aloud. Oh, why did it have to come 
now — now when there was so much to live for? Hecould 
not realize that it was the fever, but the heat was killing 
him. It choked him, and the world swam before his eyes. 
He had difficulty in reaching his quarters, and when he 
finally did stagger into his room, disrobed, and, throwing 
a mosquito-netting over his burning body, lay on the bed 
panting and moaniug all the long night through. In the 
morning he was worse, and the company doctor, whom he 
called in shook his head sorrowfully. It was yellow-jack, 
and the worst was to be anticipated. During the day he 
was unconscious, and wandered in a fair Elysium of run- 
sing waters and waving trees. 

* * * * * * * * 

That afternoon, as Dolores was sitting in the shade of 
a tool-shed, watching the dredges, Smith walked up to her, 
and, wiping the perspiration from his flushed face, threw 
himself at full length on the ground at her side. 

“By Jove, I’m quite knocked up, you know. You 
look so cool and comfortable that I feel like a dirty coster. 
Beastly weather this! Feel like resigning and going home.” 

She looked at him with a strange curiosity. The tan 
on his skin was very becoming, and the damp hair that 
curled about his forehead gave his face a touch that Gra- 
ham’s lacked. Then she looked dreamily away, over the 
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big ditch with its hundreds of sweating, slaving toilers. 
Smith’s eyes were fixed on her face in undisguised ad- 
miration. 

“By the Lord, I’m glad they sent me out. Life here 
isn’t such an empty mockery after all. 

His plain spoken words, and broad compliments fasci- 
nated her. He had very few traits in common with Gra- 
ham, and presented to her an entirely new phase of humanity, 
and one that she could not help realizing was very enjoyable. 
When she at last reluctantly left him, he called after her 
with a smile, “I must see you again, by Jove! Will you 
let me look you up after I dine?” 

She nodded her head doubtfully, wondering what Gra- 
ham would say if he knew. Even then the more compli- 
cated and revolting phases of her newly-solved puzzle were 
beginning to present themselves. | 

She walked away, frowning heavily. That morning 
she had definitely decided that her heart’s interests were 
with Graham, and with Graham alone; but now she felt 
again the waverings of a doubtful mind, and looked up at 
the copper-coloured sky, inwardly chafing that the world 
which she had before found so simple, should develop into 
such a tangle of pleasant uncertainties. 

The night cast its stifling shroud of blackness over 
the seething isthmus, and shortly after sundown Graham 
became conscious. He had been spared the horrible stages 
of the preliminary febrile reaction, and his sufferings, at 
worst, were bound to be short. 

In a voice hardly audible, he called the doctor to his 
cot, and asked him to bring from his trunk his Bible anda 
small sandal-wood casket he would find in the till. The 
doctor obeyed him, and placing the box on the table read 
from the Bible and prayed for the dying man. 

When he had finished Graham was much comforted, 
and it was with a spirit at ease that he asked for Dolores. 
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When she had reached his quarters, and had seen the yel- 
low parched face, so suddenly changed from its healthy 
beauty of yesterday, a great revulsion of feeling swept over 
her, and tears came to her eyes. So this was the man who 
had kissed her, and told her of love. How could she ever 
have cared for him? How had she rested passive under 
the caresses of this hideous wreck? 

The doctor left them alone, and Graham beckoned the 
girl to his side. He was suffering intensely now, and his 
mind was not very clear. At times came those shaking 
fits of hiccoughs that marked the near approach of death. 

“Mater Dolorosa,” he said softly, “my little Mother 
of Pain.” He stretched his hand out to her, and she took 
it with a visible effort. 

“T wanted to see you for a moment to give you some- 
thing with which you might remember me. Sit down 
here on the edge of the cot while I talk with you.” With 
a shudder she obeyed him. 

“T will be dead by morning, and then you will for- 
get me. Oh my little Dolores, tell me that you won’t 
forget me.” 

Her voice was not at all clear as she attempted to com- 
fort him. ‘“Sefior Graham, I will not forget you.” 

He could not speak for some minutes, and the convul- 
sions of pain that passed over his face, made it hideous, 
even repulsive. 

When the fit had left him, he spoke to her again. 
“T had intended taking you home with me, Dolores, but 
now you must stay here all alone, in this hole, and with 
no one to help you, and to tell you what is right, and what 
is wrong. I guess you’d better look to the Lord, Dolores. 
When I was a child, they told me to consider Him a stout 
support in time of need.” He released her hand, and tak- 
ing the casket from the table, and placing it on the cot at 
his side, he opened it, and looked doubtfully into the in- 
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terior. Finally he drew a ring from the case, and taking 
her hand again, placed it on the third finger. “It was my 
mother’s,” he explained, “and I.was to have given it to 
my wife. Wear it; it is yours now.” 

She bowed her head, a dry sob clutching at her throat. 
The Lord was a very frail support, she thought; He did 
not help her, now, at all. Her mind was a chaos. Her 
eyes told her the dying man on the bed was a horror from 
which to flee, but her heart yearned for him. Suddenly 
in the stillness of the sick room, his voice broke out in the 
final ravings that precede dissolution. He was sobbing 
between the lines as he quoted his favorite poet : 

‘* The rude wind is sighing 
The dirge of the music dead. 
The cold worms are clinging 
Where kisses were lately fed.’’ 

She arose with a cry, and fleeing to the farthest cor- 
ner of the room, sat there on the floor, cowering, in her 
terror, at the ravings of the dying man; for her name was 
always on his lips, and her superstitious nature interpreted 
his words as a foreboding of awful evil to herself. 

When his voice had ceased, she arose and walked to 
the cot. He was quite still, and she told herself that the 
Lord had decided. 

In the box at his side laid a pair of earrings; these 
she picked curiously up, and finally put in her ears; then 
she left the room and started for her hammock, dazed, and 
like one ina dream. On the way, she met Smith, looking 
very cool and self-possessed in his clean white duck. He 
insisted on accompanying her, and she did not forbid him. 

He talked to her for a long time, sitting in the chair 
from which Graham had told her of love the night before; 
and she began to think that the world was not so empty 
after all. It was not until he tried to kiss her, that she 
came to herself, then she tore away from his grasp, and 
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stood trembling like an aspen. There was something 
wrong here! The Lord had not chosen well! This was 
sacrilege! She left the astonished Englishman, and ran 
through the streets to the house of the dead. 

On the threshold she paused in uncertainty and awe, 
for they had wrapped the body in a white shroud, and it 
was a formless horror that lay stretched under the dim 
light of the candle; then with a cry she was at its side, 
while the whole world swam before her eyes across a sea 
of emptiness. She was, however, comforted somewhat by 
the light glinting on the diamond in her ring, and pressed 
the rough stone to her lips. The candle guttering in its 
socket finally went out, and weeping bitterly she let her 
hand fall helplessly across the body on the cot. 


— Charles Wadsworth Camp. 





TO ELEANOR 


Dear face,—and then such misery was thine? 
A sorrow and a pity passing words 
Catch at my heart and fill my eyes with tears, 
In reading there the record of thy pain. 
Deep in the midnight hour I heard thy cry, 
A cry of human anguish and despair. 
And the impassive stars shone on and on, 
Mocking thy misery. Ah, then I felt 
My own sad heart go to thee through the night, 
Asking with thine in mad revolt and wild 
“* How can there be a God who rules in love 
This world where we can find no rest from pain?”’ 
Then all grew still and darkling; and I knew 
That the hot anguish of thy heart was cooled 
And thou, on the broad breast of that strange dream, 
Wast borne far out from this old cheerless world 
Unto a land where tired mortals hope 
To rest, 
—Raymond Sanderson Williams. 
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He walked slowly beside the long dormitory, his hands 
in his pockets and a look upon his face that spoke only of 
complete abstraction. He was thinking of nothing. Paus- 
ing beneath the window of his own room, he lifted his 
eyes mechanically and called 

“Hello, Jack Arnold.” 

There was no response. Suddenly the old train of 
thought came back and he remembered what he had not 
forgotten, but permitted to slip into a condition of sub- 
conscious realization. Jack Arnold was not there. Jack 
Arnold would never answer that call again. The vision 
of a clean little room in the infirmary returned, and he 
recalled how he had stood in the door-way and said good- 
bye to his room-mate for the last time. He stood still, his 
face turned upward, his mind busy with many memories. 

Finally some passing idea startled him from his reverie. 

“Ah, yes. Jack told me to look after his letters.” 
He started slowly toward the door and muttered as he 
mounted the stairs, “I wonder what he meant.” 

The fire was burning brightly in the small sitting- 
room, with its walls overcrowded with pictures. The fur- 
niture was scattered about with little regard for the fitness 
of things. The desk under the gas jet was open and the 
fugitive papers piled upon it were coated with a light dust. 
The owner of the room cast himself in a chair before it 
and sat with his head resting on his hands. After a few 
moments he opened the drawers one by one, picking out 
packages of letters and loose envelopes from the different 
compartments. When he had completed his search he 
brought the not inconsequent pile toa taboret near the 
grate and sat with his feet against the mantle, gazing into 
the fire. 

After a while he collected a number of loose envelopes, 
ran hastily over them and cast them on the floor. 
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“Bills!” he ejaculated. 

One of the smaller bundles of letters touched his 
searching fingers and he took it up mechanically, turning 
it over and over in mute contemplation. The postmark 
on the topmost envelope was three years old. He recalled 
the handwriting, and vaguely remembered seeing many 
such letters lying on the floor just inside the door of Jack 
Arnold’s room back in Freshman year. He untied the 
string which bound them and ran over them curiously. 
The writing was all the same and there were seventeen of 
- them. He hesitated before proceeding further with his 
investigation, but finally opened one brusquely, mentally 
justifying himself with the reflection that if he were going 
to look after Jack’s correspondence, he would have to ex- 
amine some of it at any rate. 

He glanced at the heading. It began “‘ My Dear Mr. 
Arnold:” 

“This wont do,” he muttered, searching for one of 
later date. The next one which he opened began “My 
Dear Jack:” and ended with the simple name “Ruth.” 
His eyes involuntarily sought a picture on the wall beside 
the mantle. It had been reversed, and on the back was a 
placard bearing the legend “She no longer writes to me.” 

He sighed with evident relief, and pitched the whole 
bundle onto the littered top of his own desk. 

He picked up another batch with obvious reluctance, 
and untied it clumsily. Some of the dates on the post- 
marks were coincident with dates on envelopes of the other 
bundle. The first letter began “‘My Dearest, Dearest Jack.” 
He closed the sheet of note paper hastily and placed the 
pile carefully on the coals. For a few minutes he watched 
the flames gradually eating into the corners of the envelopes 
and then turned again to the taboret. 

A small bundle of notes written on dark blue paper 
with white ink drew his attention at once. These he sent 
after the others without further examination. 
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By far the largest package still rested among a number 
of minor ones. It may have contained fifty letters. Upon 
the top of the pile was a note directed in a close fine hand 
“To Anyone.” Jack Arnold’s room-mate opened it. The 
words were few but the purport of its contents was evident, 
and he granted the injunction which it imposed by destroy- 
ing the letters without question. 

Bundle followed bundle, but few escaping the fire. 
The man in the chair grew plainly restive, and before ex- 
amining the last package he rose and filled his pipe. The 
disordered mass of papers on the floor caught hiseye. He 
gathered them up and, together with the other uncon- 
demned bundles of letters returned them to the drawers of 
his room-mate’s desk. Then he walked up and down the 
small apartment, puffing savagely at his pipe. 

One package remained. He had already glanced over 
the envelopes and found many of them stamped with 
divers foreign postmarks. He had no difficulty in guess- 
ing that they were from a certain Margaret of whom he 
had heard from time to time. He had never seen her. 
For some reason, he could not have told even himself what 
it was, he liked the task of opening these letters least of 
all. Yet the revelations of the past half hour made it 
incontestably necessary. He paused in his walk and stood 
looking down at the taboret. The sound of some one 
coming up the stairs diverted his attention for a moment 
but the expression of absorption returned immediately. 
There was a swish of skirts without the door, and a timid 
knock again broke the thread of his reflection. 

“Come in,” he said. 

The door opened, and in the dim twilight he discerned 
a slight girlish figure, quietly dressed in a simple traveling- 
gown, framed against the background of outer darkness. 
He was silent. 

“You are Mr. Harned?” 
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He nodded. 

“My name is Margaret Deane. I beg your pardon for 
intruding,” she talked rapidly, in evident embarrassment, 
“but I am Jack’s.—Iam engaged to John Arnold. I have 
heard that he is very ill and have come to—to—. Is he—.” 
Her voice died away as she glanced around the room and 
saw no evidence of the presence of any one besides the 
man she was addressing. In the silence which followed 
her half-voiced question, she stood quite still, opening her 
lips once or twice as if to speak, but closing them again 
without framing a word. 

Finally the man lifted his head and looked at her. He 
noticed her waving blonde hair, her trim figure, her dainty 
hands tightly clenched and pressed against the sides of the 
door-way. He thought, slowly. He had not known that 
Jack was engaged. He wondered how he was going to tell 
her that Jack was dead. He felt dimly sorry for her and 
poignantly uncomfortable. He moved awkwardly, glanc- 
ing carelessly at the grate. Only a few black ashes evi- 
denced the late destruction. 

“Jack Arnold died this morning,” he said, then stoop- 
ing, he picked up the last bundle of letters and held them 
out. ‘These are your letters, I believe. He asked me to 
see that you got them. I was about to send them to you. 
I am not sure that these are all. That is his desk; you 
may find the rest in some of the drawers.” 

—Pax. P. Hibben. 
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THE DEATH OF ATTAINMENT 


That sweet bloom of all that is far away. 
—Ruskin. 


Not blazing down at noontide, close and keen, 
But dust-bedimmed at birth and death of day— 
Fresh from the dark or soon to pass away— 
The fullest glory of the sun is seen. 

A desert-garden gleaming fresh and green 
Oft vanishes when hot feet haste that way ; 

And often the first kiss leaves cold and grey 

The ashes of a passion that has been. 


O sweet, fresh bloom of all at verge of sight 
That turnest dust when eager fingers greet 
What they so longed for ; Bitter born of Sweet— 
When shall man come to know thy worth aright? 
Attainment, clad in robes of dazzling white, 
Lures man to her fair throne ; he clasps her feet 
Only to find her robes her winding-sheet,— 
Her throne, her tomb,—her kingdom, utter night. 


‘* Would God that I had died for thee!’’ his wail, 
** Wert thou alive, here were true Paradise !”’ 
But lo! a shining presence from that grave 
Stands with him, and a voice,—‘‘Attainment dies 
E’en when man crowns and hails her queen, to save 
Her chosen one from life without avail ; 
To show this frail hour’s mutability 
Outlined against the grandeur of the past, 
The future’s glorious infinitude ; 
To show that from no vessel earthly-rude 
May man be filled, nor till he quaff at last 
Wine of the grapes of God eternally.’’ 
—Robert Haven Schauffler. 
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AN ESTIMATE OF GEORGE MEREDITH 

The test of a great writer is his ability to create an 
atmosphere. Whether it be novelist or dramatist, poet or 
historian, this remains the supreme criterion upon which 
posterity’s judgment will be based. The author, would he 
aspire to the highest, must make his reader breathe the 
same air as the characters with whom he is dealing, must 
cause him to realize intuitively the influences which bear 
upon them, indeed must compel him for the time being to 
merge his life intheirs. Difficult enough is the task, when 
the artist has set himself to portray some far-off country 
or distant period of time, when he requires us, laying aside 
all the realities of our daily life, to ruffle it with some 
fourteenth century courtier, or, farther back still, to go out 
to battle with the legions of Rome. He who can cause 
us to forget the lapse of the centuries, and to take part 
and implicitly believe in deeds which are wholly alien to 
our ideas of probability—he is a man in ten thousand. 
Yet far more difficult of attainment is the task of that 
author who, laying the scene of his effort in the present 
day, attempts to reveal the inner workings of some social 
circle, and to make us privy to all the motives which act 
upon its members. 

Just here lies the power of George Meredith. He, as 
no one else, can depict a little coterie of friends, so that 
we, too, shall be one of them, and breathe the currents and 
cross-currents in the atmosphere with which they are 
surrounded. It is a matter requiring the greatest subtlety 
of thought and expression, to differentiate that particular 
set of people from any other. But George Meredith can 
both individualize each one of his characters, and at 
the same time incividualize the group which they go 
to make up. No matter whether he be describing the ac- 
quaintances of a Diana Warwick, a woman hungering to 
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be a force in the world; or a country-side whose God is 
the local squire; or the environment of a Richard Feverel 
— his power is stillthe same. He takes up the commonest 
occurrences of life, and reveals the innate power of each 
to drive a soul to its destiny. All his description is a 
study in the minute. It is the triumph of little things. 
Strong as is the ability of George Meredith to grasp 
the group idea, even stronger is his perception in the case 
of the individual. All of the human beings that people 
his romances have traits distinctly marked, and no two of 
them are alike, although sometimes they may vary no 
more than will two faces, which but a difference in expres- 
sion or a change in a line will render totally dissimilar. 
Only one charge can be brought against Meredith’s 
dramatts persone ; they are lacking in lovableness. There 
are few portraits in his gallery which, looking upon, we 
could wish might have been our friends. In his feminine 
characters this fault is especiably noticeable. They are 
not lovable. Yet granting the failure of Meredith’s men 
and women to win our sympathies, may not the explanation 
be that our author has revealed too truly the people of 
whom he is writing, and has opened the very core of their 
hearts to us, so that seeing too much we cannot love? 
Not only does George Meredith seek to portray charac- 
ter as it stands; he seeks to portray its growth. His power 
in this direction is best conveyed by his novel, ‘The Ordeal 
of Richard Feverel,” which is the account of a father’s 
attempt to mould the nature of his son. The book brings 
out, more forcibly than any other of his works, Meredith’s 
views in regard to character-formation. He admits the 
influence of heredity, and the still greater influence of cir- 
cumstance and environment. Of temperament he has 
made an exhaustive study. And yet he shows his belief 
in a something beyond all this, world-laws that cannot be 
shaken. It is the old biblical truth that the greatest force 
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exerted upon a man’s character is born of his own acts, 
and that what a man sows that shall he also reap. 

What will be the world’s final judgment upon George 
Meredith as an interpreter of character and life is not an 
easy question to decide. His position is probably the more 
assured as artist than as teacher, for his conception of life, 
while just in all its proportions, is not clear-cut enough, 
nor expressed with sufficient definiteness, to make a lasting 
impression upon literature. His philosophy seems a mud- 
dled piece of business at best, and, like man himself, a 
bundle of contradictions. George Meredith is a cynic with 
a kind heart. He can ridicule society for its foibles, and 
then stop short in the midst of his laughter to pity it for 
having them. He both hopes and despairs for the future 
of the race. He will tell you in one place that “great 
hopes have lean offspring,” and in another that “the God 
of this world is in the machine, not out of it.” Meredith 
has room in his heart for all humanity, and it may be that 
through this very reason he is induced all the more easily 
to bitterness, because he finds the thing on which he has 
set his love is so often beset with contemptibility and fail- 
ure. Nevertheless he is not once led into despising his 
fellows, but rather into a great world-pity. And in spite 
of the fact that his philosophy of life may lack clearness 
and his style be sometimes too subtle and involved for the 
average reader, there is every reason to believe that George 
Meredith will stand forth as one of the leading novelists of 
the last quarter of the nineteenth century, who, although 
his views of life were none of the brightest, could yet do 
his work as he saw it, and be strong. 

— William Porter Hamilton. 
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THE REWARD OF VIRTUOSITY 





The stage-door of the Chicago Auditorium clanged 
shut under the quick hand of a young man who was hurry- 
ing in, a blue-plush ’cello-bag under his arm. His sensitive 
mouth, high, domed forehead, and a certain indefinable 
look in his clear, grey eyes, all showed that he belonged to 
the thoroughbred rather than to the cab-horse type of 
musicians, of which two classes all symphony orchestras 
are composed. 

Paul Lachner had but lately come from Leipzic, from 
under the tutelage of the great master Klengel, to play in 
the Thomas orchestra; and his master’s parting words of 
praise had already been amply justified. For, although it 
was only the middle of the season, Paul had been pro- 
moted to the second stand among the ’cellos,—a post of 
much honour for such a young man. 

He passed into the large space behind the concert- 
stage where the musicians were tuning and warming up 
their instruments for the evening’s performance. On one 
side a huge “‘double-bass” was being lifted from its black, 
coffin-like case to noisy life, while just opposite three trom- 
bones were rubbing together their brazen noses and prac- 
tising a sonorous choral. Some wag of an oboeist was 
executing rat-squeaks on the reed of his instrument, while 
from farther down the room came the rumblings of the 
great bass tuba, reminding Paul of that old-time hymn: 




























‘Hark, from the tombs a doleful sound!’ 






“Hola, Lachner!”’ called Feuerbach, the first bassoon- 
ist, ceasing for a moment to torture his bundle of faggots, 
“vat for an affair iss dees!” Herr Auber hass from sick- 
ness sunk down in de green-zimmer; und who shall now 
play de Saint-Saens concerto mit uns to-night?” “They 
haf for hiss only daughter Clara sent, and she iss by him 
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now. But I tink he cannot haf kraft enough to spiel 
again for many days!” and the impassioned Feuerbach 
relapsed into bassoonic groans. 

Without stopping for a word, Paul hurried off anxiously 
to the old man. For Herr Auber, the leader of the 
’cellos, had been very kind to him, and his rapid promotion 
had been largely due to the old man’s disinterested efforts. 
In the green-room Paul found him outstretched on 
a threadbare property sofa. But, for one moment, he 
could see only a sweet, troubled face, which was bending 
over the white head and moistening it with certain shin- 
ing drops. Paul stood for one second in awed silence. 
Then, with the customary license of the musical world he 
asked,— 

“Cannot the master then play his concerto to-night?” 

“ Alas no!” came shakily in a musical, girlish voice, 
“father can never play for days and days after one of his 
strokes. And he was counting soon this night! He is 
growing old, you know, and this is his last season in the 
orchestra, and to-night would have been his last appearance 
and his crowning success”—and she began to sob. Paul 
curled his forelock between his thumb and finger — his pet 
trick when in deep thought. Suddenly his face brightened. 

“And so it shall be!’’ he exclaimed cheerfully. 

“ Ah sir, how unkind to make fun at a time like this!” 
from behind ten comely fingers. “Papa could never 
hold a bow to-night, and even if he could, sorry success 
would be his in the solo.” 

“But only listen to my plan,” pleaded Paul earnestly. 
“Hark! they are beginning the overture, and your father 
should appear second on the program. ‘There is need for 
haste! See,” pointing to a cupboard in the corner, “here 
are wigs, powder, paint, everything. / shall play, this 
night, the Saint Saens concerto, and make myself look like 
to the Herr, your father, so that Herr Thomas, the con- 
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ductor, with his weak eyes, will not know until I begin to 
play that I am not Herr Auber, and then —do you see —it 
will be too late for him to stop me.” 

During his long explanation Paul had been hastily 
selecting a suitable “make-up” from the miscellaneous assort- 
ment in the cup-board. Clara Auber regarded him with 
gtateful admiration which suddenly changed to alarm. 

“But what if you should break down? And even if 
you play like Orpheus, what will the great conductor say 
to you afterwards?” 

Paul looked up from the tonsorial operation he was 
performing on a long, grey beard; “Klengel praised my 
playing of the Saint Saens only last June,” said he mod- 
estly, “and as for Thomas—let him storm as much as he 
likes—I shall help my friend! But we must be very 
quick. Listen! they have reached the middle of the over- 
ture. This beard has become the twin of that which 
adorns your father, and see, here is curling white hair like 
to his. Now if you will be so kind to powder my face I 
will draw crows-feet from my eyes” ‘ 

Herr Auber stirred nneasily, and Clara lew back to 
him, while Paul tried to invent further reasons why those 
pink fingers should busy themselves about his already 
aged cheeks. 


Rumors had found their way through the great and 
fashionable Saturday-night audience, that Auber would be — 
prevented from making his farewell appearance, by a sud- 
den apoplectic stroke. Loud, therefore, was the applause 
when that renowned ’cellist walked upon the stage with 
even more than the usual buoyancy and spring in his step. 
He took his place and dashed, without any preliminary 
peg-twisting, into the rolling, plunging sea of the first 
movement. The rolling ceased and there was a great calm, 
and the spirit of young love came and sang over the sun- 
lit waters. Once more the black, rough sea beyond began 
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its loud rolling, and once more was silenced by that beauti- 
tiful, sweet, spirit. And then the movement grew slower, 
and the orchestra became a low sky of smiling, green leaves. 
And the ’cello-voice became a shining stream, flowing be- 
neath over white pebbles, between fragrant, mossy banks. 
Andasmaller, reedier stream heard its voice and flowed to it ; 
and they mingled their lives and their voices. And then 
the voice of the rill seemed lost in the swelling song of 
the stream. But in the virile voice of the ever increasing 
current was heard something which was not there before, 
and that something was—Love. For a moment were 
heard echoes both of the rolling and of the peace in the 
sea below. And then the melody-stream flowed faster and 
faster down into the valley, until it became a mighty river. 
And it watered the plain in its great, manly way, and 
flowed majestic to its home, the sea. 

And the listeners awoke from their music-trance with 
a start and pondered how that wonderful old man should 
wake such poetry of youth from his’cello. And then they 
realized that the musician Auber never before had played 
as on that night. And they said that it was the old man’s 
swan song, and went wild with applause. And Thomas 
hugged Paul in the wings, freely forgiving him all his sins. 
And Herr Auber, who had awakened in time for the last 
two movements, shed tears of weakness and great joy. 
And while the pit and galleries thundered for the encore 
they never secured, the old man tottered with Paul into 
the wig-strewn green-room and thrust a mahogany-coloured 
’cello into his hands. 

“You must now play my Stradivarius” said he, still 
caressing the instrument with trembling fingers, “for you 
alone of all in America are worthy of it.” 

For a moment Paul was quite overcome and Herr 
Auber, reaching up with a sudden motion, snatched off his 
disguise. ' 

“ Now go and play for them de encore /” said he. 
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But Paul was obdurate. He explained how that would 
spoil everything. And so earnestly did he beg them to 
keep the secret of his first appearance from the public, so 
that all the glory might belong to his friend,—that 
all who were in the secret agreed to let him have his way. 

Clara, who had been hovering anxiously about during 
Paul’s pleading gave him one grateful smile, and during 
the Schubert symphony that occupied the second half of 
the program, he reflected that her smile was even more to 
him than the new friend which sang so gloriously under 
his bow. 


It was late in April. The last symphony concert of 
the season had just ended in a blaze of tone, and the east 
sidewalk of Wabash avenue was filled with concert-leavers. 
The program had closed with Beethoven’s Choral Sym- 
phony, and here and there in the crowd rose echoes of the 
joyful refrain of Schiller’s Ode: 

‘* Freude sch6ner Gotterfunken, 
Tochter aus Elysium’”’ 

A young man was walking along with a blue-plush 
’cello-bag under one arm and a blue-eyed girl on the other. 
More than one passer-by turned to notice a certain air of 
splendour that seemed to rest on him, and thought him the 
very spirit of Joy itself. The three entered a plain, brick 
house on an unpretentious side-street. They found the 
parlor filled with merry bohemian folk who had met there 
to celebrate the retirement of Herr Auber from the Chicago 
orchestra. Paul chatted pleasantly with one and another, 
but soon started for the door, saying that Thomas was 
waiting to have an important conference with him. 

As he passed down the hall, looking anxiously about, 
some one glided from behind the half-opened front door. 
It was Clara, with upturned face. 

“Quick, Paul!” she whispered. 

—Robert Haven Schau ffier. 
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EDITORIAL 





As announced in the June number, the 

Prize Lit. offers this year two new prizes, com- 

petition for which is open to all members 

Competitions of the classes of 1905, 1904 and 1903. 
These prizes will be awarded as follows: 

For the best poem (length not to exceed fifty lines) 
Ten dollars. 

For the best short story (limited to three thousand 
words) Twenty-five dollars. 

In the case of the stories, brevity and conciseness, 
other things being equal, will gain preference. Bothi stories 
and poems must be in the hands of the editors by the first 
week in January. 

We wish to urge upon Freshmen in particular, that 
they enter either one or both of these prize contests. It is 
by no means a foregone conclusion that the winners of 
such competitions would inevitably be members of one of 
the higher classes, as past experience has shown. 


For the benefit of the class which has 

The just entered the University, let us again make 

brief mention of the proposed change in the 

Proposed method of electing men to the editorial board 
of our publication. 

Innovation ‘Till now, the magazine has each year been in 

the charge of a staff of men from the Senior 

Class. Provided that there is sufficient competition in the 

lower classes during the ensuing year, the next board will 

consist of four men from the present Junior Class, two from 
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among the Sophomores, and one Freshman. The men once 
thus elected will remain on the board till the close of their 
Senior year. All Freshmen, especially, who have any wish 
to compete for the position on the board which will be open 
to their class this year, are advised to begin contributing 
as early in the year as possible; for appointment will be 
made, as always, on the basis of competition, and the num- 
ber and quality of articles submitted will be taken into 
account. Further details of the proposed change will be 
found on reference to the editorial department of the last 
May number. 


One who looks for the rapid growth 

The Hall Treaty of the new “intellectual Princeton” will 
eagerly welcome any movement which 

and the Halls appears to herald a rejuvenation’ of in- 
terest in the life of our two historic liter- 

ary societies. The character of the treaty that has existed 
between the two Halls since as long ago as 1893, we have 
always regarded as one of the chief causes of the much 
lamented loss of ball-spirit and hall-loyalty in recent years. 
Its formation, as we are told by those who knew the Prince- 
ton of the time, seemed imperatively called for by the state 
of things which prevailed in each succeeding fall, when all 
the hall members, in their electioneering and recruiting 
efforts among the Freshmen, came finally to resort to mea- 
sures so undignified, as to merit the name, given by a mem- 
ber of the faculty, of a public nuisance. Its terms, how- 
ever, were so exceedingly stringent, going so far as to pro- 
hibit any member of either hall even from recommending 
to a friend the superior merits and advantages of his own 
society, that the result, while not fatal to internal hall 
activities, has meant practically an obliteration from the 
campus life of the old spirit of enthusiastic hall patriotism. 
Under the belief that, with present altered conditions, 
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the old disadvantages of the campaigning system would 
not reappear, were the latter to be reinstated, and that a 
return to it would greatly increase the interest and enthu- 
siasm of hall members, the old treaty was abrogated last 
June, although by its own conditions it will continue to be 
in force until the second term of the present year. The hall 
which took the initiative in the matter simultaneously 
signified to the sister society its desire to negotiate a new 
treaty, which should guard against all the objectionable 
features of the old system, while at the same time permit- 
ting more liberty in the matter of open hall partisanship, 
and encouraging a generous spirit of interhall rivalry in 
securing members. 

To those, however, who advocated a modified cam- 
paigning system, the benefits to accrue from its adoption 
were seen to lie not so much in an increased membership 
for both halls, as in the reflex influence which would operate 
upon those who were already hall members, by giving them 
some tangible thing to do for their respective societies, 
keeping before their minds as a thing upon which to pride 
themselves, that they were members of their particular 
society, and thus raising both halls, with the literary and 
social interests for which they have always stood, to a posi- 
tion of greater prominence in our modern university life. 

The Princeton of today is undoubtedly a different 
Princeton from the Princeton of thirty years ago. We do 
not believe that by any possible scheme the halls can ever 
be made again to occupy the same unique position which 
was theirs in the days when our fathers were undergradu- 
ates; when the whole college was divided into two oppos- 
ing camps on the basis of hall-membership, when it was 
an unheard-of thing for a Whig man even to room with a 
Clio, unless for extremely exceptional reasons; and when 
hall feeling often ran as high as party feeling in a national 
election, We have other interests now, outside of the halls, 
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The earnest student of to-day is distracted in numberless 
directions by multitudinous calls upon his energies. Per- 
haps it would not be well if the halls were to return 
altogether to their former preéminence, were this to involve 
the elimination of all these other factors in our life here. Yet 
the multitude of successful graduates who yearly return to 
testify to the great value of which the hall training that they 
received in former years has been to them, often outbalanc- 
ing the benefits derived from the entire University curricu- 
lum, should once and for all settle in the mind of every 
doubting new student the question of whether heshall,orshall 
not, join one or the other of these great societies. We be- 
lieve that no other one branch of university activity in 
which he may engage will so solidly repay his taking part 
in it, as the life and work of the halls. 
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GOSSIP: 





OF THR SERIOUSNESS OF LIFE. 





“ Karth’s but a point to the world, and a man 
Is but a point to the world’s compared centre : 
Shall then a point of a point be so vain 
As to triumph ia a silly point’s adventure? 
All is hazard that we have, 
There is nothing biding ; 
Days of pleasure are like streams 
Through fair meadows gliding. 
Weal and woe, time doth go, 
Time is never turning : 
Secret fates guide our states, 
Both in mirth and mourning.” 
— Thos. Campion (in R. Alison's “An Hour’s Recreation in Music.’’) 


“Such musing is a windy business, suitable toold men. But I suppose that you 


who read are very young.” 
—M. Hewleti; *‘ Richard Yea-and-Nay.” 


By this time, every member of the freshman class owns a nice new 
copy of the Laws of Princeton University Pertaining to Students. Per- 
haps a few members of the class are bibliophiles, and they will enjoy the 
clean white payes of the little volume: some others probably have a 
modicum of humor, and wil’ appreciate it for other reasons. Thus we 
perceive that nothing is wholly useless. 

From this invaluable booklet we learn many helpful and interesting 
facts, of which we might otherwise have remained in disgraceful igno- 
rance. It is at oncea guide to health, a handbook of finance, a rule of life, 
a manual of ethics, and a code of law. It puts an end to drinking, 
swearing, and duelling. Andthen: (Chap. XX, Sec. 14) “No student 
shall, without permission, leave the town at any time whatever.”’ 


“ No mere veracity robs your sagacity 
Of perspicacity, Barney McGee ’ 


Dear freshman subscriber and spectator of the Gossip’s antics, do 
you take the rule-book seriously? do you take the Gossip seriously? do 
you take yourself seriously? 

But pardon. The Gossip is apt to forget that you have been a senior 
at prep-school for a whole year, that you are now a real college man, and 
that you will, in another year, be a sophomore suffering acute agony from 
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Weltschmertz or agnosticism or some other sort of a thing about which 
you and he have a great deal of information and scarcely an idea. 

Will you insist that he shall properly introduce himself and present 
his credentials? He is, then, by your leave, but a humble clerk, whose 
concern it is to furnish a specified monthly quantum of edification to the 
readers of the Zz#. Being thus engaged in this. business of edification, 
his attitude is naturally one of protest ;—this month, against the strange 
mixture of pride and earnestness that makes us take ourselves quite 
seriously, and regard all our petty successes and failures as though they 
were really matters of some moment. At the risk of your disfavor, the 
Gossip will assume familiarity, stare you out of countenance, and ask 
you many impertinent questions as to your purposes and expectations. 

Let us assume that you were a fond hope of the school that you left, 
last June, amid palms and speeches and admiring friends. Whatever 
may be the special work for which you are fitted, of course you are con- 
fident of glory: you expect tu work in the fellowship of men whose 
competition is just close enough to develope your best capabilities, so 
that, after four years of effort, you will have received recognition of your 
well-won supremacy. 

Such hopes are natural ; but what promises of their fulfilment have 
you received in the weeks that have passed since your matriculation? 
Have you been received by applauding multitudes? Have the faculty 
interested themselves in you farther than to insist upon the removal of 
your conditions, and such duties? Have your fellow undergraduates 
sought you out for any other purpose than to secure you for an eating. 
club, or to obtain a subscription, or to watch you perform? Have you 
found your associates avid of the possibilities that you had vaguely sup- 
posed a university life to represent ? 

Rather, if you are observant, you have discovered that you are one 
among many hundred, forced to choose your own work with little in the 
way of intelligent advice, and to follow it with little in the way of sym- 
pathetic encouragement: you have found that there is a well-recognized 
distinction between working courses and others; that boot-licking is an 
efficacious accomplishment, yielding large returns; that the convenience 
of certain professors takes precedence over your most industrious inten- 
tions; that the Halls are not likely to make of you what they made of 
Madison and other vaunted members; that there are intellectual societies 
whose total reading barely equals the bulk of their minutes as published 
in the next morning’s Princetonian ;— you have learned, in fact, that the 
university as a whole is not very serious about anything but its athletics, 
and that, where you had hoped to find earnestness, intensity, and sincer- 
ity, you have too often found apathy, philistinism, and charlatanry. 

All this is very unpleasant, doubtless: but it is truth—truth that 
you will realize the more poignantly in proportion as you are thought- 
ful. And when you have realized it, and have been disillusioned of all 
the factitious idealism with which your early ideas of college were in- 
vested, what then? 
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If you take yourself with unlimited seriousness, all this will discour- 
age you, and you will become bitter or indifferent, as the case may be. 
But if your idea of manliness is sufficiently tempered with the sense of 
passive humor that the Gossip has in mind when inveighing against 
seriousness, you will suffer less. You will then learn that, while there 
are many faults passed over in silence by the official compilations, there 
are likewise many things true and beautiful, of which you can learn 
nothing from the catalogue, nor from stories of college life, nor from any- 
thing but personal contact with those who are doing their work faithfully 
and without blatant display. 

Then suddenly it will dawn upon you that under the externals there 
is an essential soundness, none the less real because hidden like the 
cathedral carvings that were well-nigh obliterated by the sediment of the 
beer with which they had for generations been polished. The apprecia- 
tion of these deeper realities is what we love to talk of as Princeton spirit. 
And as this spirit comes to mean more to you, and consists less in cheering 
at games, and in boasting of Princeton and speaking slighting]y of other 
colleges, you will put a higher value upon your surroundings, and con- 
sequently attach less importance to your own efforts. You will be less 
inclined to feel elation at your successes, less ready to receive congratu- 
lation and to show condescension ; and you will also be more ready, in 
case of failure, to admit that the fault was yours. For you will be better 
able to see things in their true relations, and will realize that the achieve- 
ments possible in college are of infinitesimal weight as compared with 
self-development—the expansion of mind that is the real purpose of your 
course, of which elections and honors are but the confirmation. 

You will then work none the less earnestly and sincerely, but 
witha humbler valuation of the objective importance of what you are 
able todo. Write iu metre it you will, but pray call your productions 
versé rather than poetry. If you are devout, do your religious duties 
without fear of ridicule so long as you keep this side of bigotry, and do 
not flaunt your religion ostentatiously and throw upon it the responsibil- 
ity for every action that you are ashamed to own. If your abilities are in 
the line of curriculum work, then study, but avoid being a poler with a 
mind narrowed to that single object. 

All of which amounts to just this: maintain some degree of balance, 
and don’t make yourself ridiculous. Ah, well! As the good Abbot Milo 
remarked, ‘‘ Such musing is a windy business, suitable to old men.” 
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EDITOR’S TABLE 


Upon our return to the now familiar Table we found that almost all the 
June magazines had a vague hint of mustiness about them, and closer 
scrutiny revealed unmistakable signs of mildew,— truly the damp weather 
has changed the face of many things here. Fearing, therefore, to med- 
dle with pages whose traces of decay would so easily destroy the light- 
heartedness that summer gives, the editor drifted into a quiet mood, and, 
in complete forgetfulness of the exchanges, fell to thinking of the new 
year, and of beginnings in general, somewhat after this fashion : 

To the active mind, enthusiasm marks, or should mark, the begin- 
ning of an undertaking. Whether it be a journey to foreign lands, or 
the reading of a book, or the growth of a new loyalty that calls forth our 
deepest emotions, there is the feeling in us that we are richer through 
the added experience, and that somehow we have grown out of the old 
personality intoa new. We are started on the way to higher aims, greater 
appreciation, and more potent affection. The beginning, however, is 
definite, but the end is indefinite; and the real value of it all may never 
fully be known. 

Every beginning, moreover, means a change, but the stages of pro- 
gress are not always so clearly defined as are the years of college life. 
The whole community has had time in which to recover from former 
efforts, and with a deep breath and renewed courage starts forward with 
surcharged energy. How many of its hopes and ideals will still be un- 
realized when another year begins? It is true that much struggling 
brings but a little advance, yet it is something to know that those who 
follow will start with an advantage won by your efforts. Real progress 
is not measured by the point reached, but by the distance covered. 

It is natural to start with hope; it is noble to start with faith—a 
faith born of failure as well as of success; for ignorance ofttimes gives 
hope, but faith springs from knowledge. And the very working out of 
the problems of a man’s surroundings will reveal him to himself. 

We have been thinking of Stevenson’s El Dorado, the closing lines 
of which we feel we must quote here. ‘‘O toiling hands of mortals! 
O unwearied feet, travelling ye know not whither! Soon, soon, it seems 
to you, you must come forth on some conspicuous hill-top, and but a 
little way further, against the setting sun, descry the spires of El Dorado. 
Little do ye know your own blessedness; for to travel hopefully is a bet- 
ter thing than to arrive ; and the true success is to labor.”’ 
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BOOK TALK 





Cardigan. By Robert W. Chambers. Harper & Brothers. $1.50. 


The best of the September books comes to us in the form of the 
much hackneyed historical novel; but it is one of those few historical 
novels that count, and are bound to assume a position of no mean im- 
portance in the literature of our country. ‘‘ Cardigan,’’ Mr. Chambers 
tells us, is the first of four novels that he has under preparation dealing 
with the Revolutionary period. It is the most serious work he has yet 
attempted, and the first of the series more than justifies the attempt. 
The cheap dash and glare of many books of the so-called historical 
school are fortunately entirely lacking; and the story moves forward in 
a smooth way that holds the reader’s attention from the beginning tothe 
last page. The time is the period just prior to the opening of the war ; 
and the presentation of affairs in the colonies is made in a way that 
brings many little known facts before the public, and clears up several 
points which, to the average American, have long been shrouded with 
doubt. For the most part the setting of the story is the forests of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and the vivid touches of nature almost turn the 
printed page into reality. Mr. Chambers’ characters are human, and 
are not entirely without fear of God or man, so we have a dash of real- 
ism that places it far above most stories of the colonial period. The rest 
of the series will be looked forward to with much anticipation. 


The Crisis. By Winston Churchill. New York: Macmillan & Co. 
$1.50. 

There is something weak about the book, that leaves the reader dis- 
appointed at itsend. It is difficult to determine, at all definitely, just 
where this weakness lies; but one can not fail to recognize its existence, 
and to deplore its obtrusiveness. It may be the fault of the style; for 
the style is a very unsatisfactory and uncertain quantity. The story is 
interesting, and the author’s manner of telling it places it in a pleasing 
and readable form; bnt there is absolutely no individuality, or distinc- 
tiveness about the style; and any one of a hundred different writers 


might have told the story in just the same manner. 
Some of the characters are very well drawn; but others fall woefully 
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beneath the standard of human nature. Virginia Carvel did as many 
another heroine might have done, but not at all as a girl in her position 
would have acted. Eliphalet Hopper, the decidedly uninteresting villain, 
is Mr. Dickens’ Uriah Heep, transplanted to American soil. Needless to 
say, Uriah Heep loses fearfully by the transplantation. On the other 
hand Mr. Lincoln and Generals Sherman and Grant are picturesquely 
and intimately interwoven into the story; but even here there is much 
to be desired. After reading the book, one wonders if General Grant 
was ever seen without an El Sol cigar in his mouth. He was not so seen 
by any of the characters in ‘‘ The Crisis,’”’ at all events. Altogether the 
new volume is not up to the standard of the author’s earlier work. 


Arrows of the Almighty. By Owen Johnson. The Macmillan Co. 
$1.50. 


** Arrows of the Almighty,” is altogether a remarkable performance. 
Mr. Johnson is a Yale 1900 man, and during his senior year was chair- 
man of the Yale “ Lit.’’ In view of the fact of his youth, the style is 
unusually finished and mature ; and the book abounds in beautiful para- 
graphs. In reading it, one is reminded of Stevenson, not so much on 
account of the style, which is really distinctive ; nor on account of the 
characters, who are undoubtedly drawn from life ; but rather on account 
of the main motive, the idea of the immensity and intangibility of 
eternity, as symbolized by the stars, contrasted with the littleness and 
uselessness of life as symbolized by man. This motive, however, is well 
brought out and developed, and altogether the book is one of great 


promise. 


D'ri and I, By Irving Bacheller. Boston: Lathrop &Co. §1.50. 


Mr. Bacheller has written a book for the “‘ long-suffering public ”’ 
that ought to cause it an immense amount of enjoyment; for he has 
catered to its “ suffering’’ handsomely. He has not only supplied its 
demand for an historical novel, but he haseven been considerate enough 
to combine with the historical, the ‘‘David Harum’”’ school. The result 
of such a combination will probably accomplish its principal object, and 
become a financial success, but artistically — well, the less said the better. 


Blennerhassett. By C.F. Pidgin. Boston: Clark PublishingCo. $1.50. 


Mr. Pidgin undoubtedly undertook his task of clearing the character 
of Aaron Burr in all sincerity, but the method he has employed will con- 
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vince no one. His partisanship is carried to the point where he compares 
the character of Alexander Hamilton to that of Doctor Jekyll and Mr. 
Hyde, and there the reader’s interest ceases. The style is careless and 
immature, and lacks clearness, and the plot is ill-arranged and crudely 
developed. 


Forest Folk. By James Prior. Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50. 


A story in Sherwood forest: the time, a hundred years ago, when the 
great labor troubles caused by the introduction of improved machinery 
in the woolen manufacture were agitating England. Through his par- 
ticipation in the destruction of certain machinery, the hero of the tale, 
Anthony —or as commonly called, ‘‘ Tant ’’— Rideout, is involved in a 
chain of circumstances which, though they at last lead to his enlistment 
under Wellington and death in Spain, yet make out of the coarse and 
violent rustic a true and noble man. The plot is well devised and skil- 
fully carried out: the characters are well-drawn, especially those of 
Tant, his sister Nell, and of Lois Shreve, the girl through love of whom 
Tant is transformed. Through the whole story runs the golden thread 
of love, tangled and at times almost broken, yet holding strong to the 
end. The best part of the book is the scene in which Nell Rideout and 
Arthur Shreve confess their love to each other. 

The pictures of life in rural England of a century ago are clear and 
true throughout. The village witch, the village drunkard ; all the estab- 
lished characters—one might almost say institutions—of village life are 
represented. In depicting country manners and morals, in recreating 
the atmosphere, the tone, of such life, the author is most successful. 
As a simple, yet natural and interesting tale, well-told, ‘‘ Forest Folk”’ is 
well worth reading. 


The Million. By Dorothea Gerard (Mme. Longard de Longgarde) New 
York : Dodd, Mead & Co. $t.50. 


It rarely occurs that a present-day novel does not, in some way at 
least, deal with ‘“‘the conflict of religion and science.”’ This volume is no 
exception. Materialism in its most repulsive European form is given us as 
the actuating principle of Thomasz Morawek, a notary in a little village 
in Galicia, Austria. He has devoted twenty-five years to the accumula- 
tion of a fortune of a million florins, intending, eventually, to retire to 
Vienna with his beautiful daughter Romana. The blight of Romana’s 
early affection for a young civil engineer, Felix Weber, results in her 
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marriage to an Austrian Count. Romana, still clinging to her first love 
(who has married her bosom friend), the wife of a man she does not 
even respect, eloping with an insinuating, cynical doctor, is a psychologi- 
cal study we would willingly resign to socialists of the Prof. Herron 
stamp. A duel and a trial follow the elopement. The whole ‘ends with 
a reactionary climax. Romana enters a convent, whether truly con- 
verted or not is left to the reader’s ingenuity, and events have so modified 
the money-getting notary’s view of life that the million goes to establish 
an orphanage for motherless girls under ecclesiastical auspices. The 
essential ‘“‘ modernity ’’—to use the author’s own phrase —of the charac- 
ters largely effaces the local culor of the book. Still, it is an interesting 
story, though scarcely a powerful one. 


A Furnace of Earth. By Hallie Erminie Rives. The Camelot Co. 


This is just the book to make the blood tingle on a cold, autumn 
day. From cover to cover it glows with the heat of a pure, beautiful 
passion, and the lustre and finish of the style suggest the verse from which 
the title is borrowed :—‘‘As silver tried in a furnace of earth, purified 
seven times.’’ It is a strange coincidence that, as a matter of fact, this 
story was re-written seven times before its publication. ‘‘A Furnace of 
Earth”’ might almost be considered a prose counterpart of Stephen Phil- 
lips’ ‘‘ Marpessa,”’ it is so sweetly and so fervently redolent of the spirit 
of ideal passion. We would warn noone to take it up who has a lecture 
within the hour. 


A Carolina Cavalier. By George Carey Eggleston. Boston: Lathrop 
& Co. $1.50. 


‘‘A Carolina Cavalier” is a decidedly interesting gentleman, who 
has many adventures of a very thrilling nature. The time of the story 
is the earlier part of the Revolutionary period, when the conflict had drifted 
from the North to the South, and when the Carolinas were called upon 
to bear the brunt of war. How they did this is told in a patriotic novel 
of the first water. Only a patriot could have written such a story, and 
every patriot is bound to feel the fire of liberty that warms even the 
dullest passages. An idyllic love story is interwoven, that carries with it 
as much force as the more earnest parts of the book. The style is simple 
and straightforward, and developes the plot in the best possible manner- 
There is much valuable information of life in the Carolinas that Mr. 
Eggleston has carefully gleaned from musty records aud correspondence 
of a hundred years ago. 
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Foma Gordyéeff. By Maxim Gorky. Chas. Scribner’s Sons. $1.00. 


The introduction of the much talked of but little read Russian 
novelist, who is already being mentioned earnestly in the same breath 
with Tolstoi, is made through the best possible medium. Fomé inherits 
from his father immorality and sharpness; from his mother idealism 
and spirituality. The story is of the contention of these two hereditary 
forces in the mind of the youth. The author is a realist, but a realist of 
the better sort, for his details are never vile, and his analysis, though 
strong, is not carried too far. There is a certain morbidness about the 
book that makes it unhealthy, but altogether it is a remarkable work. 


A Book of Bryn Mawr Stories. Philadelphia: George W. Jacobs & 
Co. $1.20. 


With the exception of the initial story, the volume is one of little 
worth. ‘Her Masterpiece’’ by Miss MacIntosh, is the first, and by long 
odds the best, of the stories. The rest of the book is of much interest to 
Bryn Mawr students. , 


BOOKS RECEIVED 

Several books that came too late for review in this number will 
be reviewed later. 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

Jonnie Courteau and Other Poems. By William Henry Drummond. 
$1.25. 

The Spinster Book. By Myrtle Reed. $1.50. 

The Play Actress aud the Upper Berth. $1.50 
Dodd, Mead & Co. New York. 

The Lyon’s Whelp. By Amelia E. Barr. $1.50. 

Russian Life in Town and Country. By Francis H. E. Palmer. $1.20. 

Warwick of the Knobs. By John Uri Lloyd. $1.50. 

The Lady of Lyn. By Sir Walter Besant. $1.50. 
Macmillan & Co. New York. 

New Canterbury Tales. By Maurice Hewlett. $1.50. 
The Abbey Press. New York. 

Inturbride. John Levin McLeish, $1.00. 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. New York. 

Parts of Speech. By Brauder Matthews. 

A Day With a Tramp and Other Days. Walter A. Wyckoff. $1.00. 

The French Revolution and Religious Reform. By William Milli- 
gan Sloane. $2.00. 

Modern Athens. By George Horton. $1.25. 

Fomé Gordéeff. By Maxim Gorky. $1.00. 
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Lothrop Publishing Co. Boston. 

J. Devlin Boss. Francis Churchill Williams. $1.50. 
Page & Co. Boston. 

Captain Ravenshaw. By R.N. Stephens. $1.50. 

My Strangest Case. By Guy Boothby. $1.25. 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

The Teachings of Dante. $1.50. 
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